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shop, and I left a message there. I am 
rather hoping that Roubaikoff may get in 
touch with us this evening.” 

“ Have you & plan, Blake?” 

“ Yes, I have a plan,” the detective re¬ 
turned, “ but' all depends on Roubaikoff, 
whether we oan arrange it or not.” 

He nodded across to Lawless. 

“ My plan is rather a simple one,” he 
•aid. “ You are going to get black 

e “ e Eh! What?” 

“ You are going to develop a very severe 
attack of black fever, and that will mean 
isolation for all of us. If Roubaikoff can 
manage it we will be ordered to go to 
Finland, to Wiborg. It is about eighty 
nukes from here, and it is considered to 
be the Russian Brighton. Once you are in 
Finland, of course, you are fairly safe, 
although we shall still be under the eye 
of the Government here.” 

“ But what’s the use of us going to 
Wiborg?” Lawless demanded. “Our goal 
is in exactly the opposite direction.” 

“ Only one of us will go to Wiborg—and 
that is Tinker!” 

Tinker had been in the act of drawing 
out from a parcel a remarkably appetising- 
looking cake, but, at his guvnor’s words, 
the youngster dropped the eake and 
wheeled round. 

“Going to leave me behind, guv’nor?” 

“ Yes, I’m afraid so.” 

“ Hang it! That’s a nice thing! What’s 
the idea, anyhow?” 

“ This is what I want to arrange,” said 
Blake. “ If Roubaikoff can help us, we 
ought to carry it out without difficulty. 
As you know, Roubaikoff is a doctor, and 
so far has escaped any suspicion of being 
in the British pay. When he comes hero 
to-night I want him fro make a report that 
Lawless, here, is seriously ill with blaok 
fever, and that means isolation.” 

Ho smiled grimly. 

“ Roubaikoff will probably be permitted 
to take us away, and I’ll get him to 
suggest that we are sent to Finland. As 
soon as we get • to Wiborg, Roubaikoff 
ought to be able to produce two other men 
sufficiently resembling Lawless and me to 
pass muster as patients. My scheme is that 
a villa should be rented at Wiborg, and 
these two men take the place of Lawless 
and myself.” 

“ Why can’t you get another man and 
fix him up in my place?” Tinker said. 


. “ It can’t be done. We must have one 
of the trio showing themselves, and, as the 
job I have set aside for Lawless and 
myself is a pretty rotten one, I have marie 
up my mind that you must wait behind.” 

He nodded towards his assistant. 

“ You will have to show yourself in 
Wiborg pretty frequently, and as long as 
the Russians 'see you are there they will 
think that the other two men are myself 

“ And how long will this be going on 
for?” Tinker demanded. 

“ Might be a week or a fortnight, buit 
not longer than that.” 

“ And what are we going to do in the 
interval, Blake?” Lawless remarked. 

Blake's quiet smile warned Lawless that 
something out. of the usual had been 

“ You and I are going to Moscow,” he 
said. “ Our place of visit will be the great 
Forwarding Prison there. We’ll probably 
travel under escort, Lawless, for I am 
taking a leaf out of Adrian Steele's book!” 

The clean-cut jaw tightened. 

“ There seems to be only one way of 
getting to Tomsk, and that is by going 

“ Good heavens, old chap, are you really 

“ Absolutely. You will admit that 
Adrian Steele knew his Russia, and if he 
found it impossible to get to Tomsk by 
any other methods, I don’t see why we 
should try to improve on his decision. 
Don’t forget that his message plainly 
stated that he was a prisoner * from 

“ I don’t like it, guv’nor,” Tinker broke 
out. “ It is bad enough for me to be 
left behind with a couple of confounded 
Russian dummies, but, by James, what you 
are going to do is a jolly sight worse, and, 
anyhow, I fail to see how you are going 
to arrange it!” 

“ That will be exceedingly easy, Tinker,” 
said Blake. “ Every week there is a batch 
of prisoners sent from Pelrograd to 
Moscow, and it ought to be simple enough 
for Roubaikoff to arrange that we should 
take the places of two other men.” 

“ I don’t think for a moment that the 
prisoners themselves would find any ob¬ 
jections!” Lawless said, “but to me ii 
sounds like ( putting our heads into the 

Blake shrugged his shoulders. 
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old man,” he said. “Come along, get 
ready; I want to see what you look like 
with a real fever in hand.” 

Lawless stripped to his shirt, then the 
phial was drained, and Tinker started 
operations with the clear, colourless oint¬ 
ment. It was a skin irritant of some 
sort, and it3 effect was almost immediate. 

On Lawless’s face and shoulders there 
broke out a number of red, angry patches, 
and it was also obvious that the medicine 
he had taken had made a considerable 
difference to his temperature. 

“ If Roubaikoff hadn’t told me that all 
this would pass away by to-morrow morn¬ 
ing. I should say I had the worst attack 
of ‘ flu ’ that ever struck a man,” the un¬ 
fortunate victim of science groaned. “ Go 
on. Tinker, get on to those doctors, for 
goodness’ sake!” 

Tinker hurried out of the flat and sought 
the proprietor of the establishment. The 
man came down, glanced at Lawless for a 
mpnjont, then, with a horrified look on his 
face, dashed off again,'and began to tele¬ 
phone, with the result that half an hour 
later a keen-looking medico from a near-by 
hospital appeared and examined the sup¬ 
posed manservant. 

Roubaikoff’s skill had not been wasted ! 
The visiting doctor turned to Tinker with 
a shake of his head. 

“ This is a serious case, monsieur,” he 
declared, in French. “ It is either typhus 
or black fever. Have you a regular 
physician?” 

“ Of course; Dr. Roubaikoff,” Tinker re- 

“ Well, you had better send for him at 
once. Unfortunately, our hospitals are 
very crowded now, and we cannot take this 
servant of yours in, but I am inclined to 
think the authorities will advise his re¬ 
moval from Petrograd immediately, and it 
is more than probable that you, too, to¬ 
gether with your uncle, may have to ac¬ 
company him. Wo are very strict on 
quarantine regulations here. They are 
very necessary, for Petrograd is by no 
means a healthy city.” 

The doctor backed away to the door of 
the flat. 

“ I’ll go and inform Dr. Roubaikoff, if 
you like?” he said. “He’s not veiy far 
away from my hospital.” 

Tinker thanked the physician for his 


authorities. 

Three-quarters of an hour later Roubai¬ 
koff, a massive, black-bearded man, re¬ 
turned to the flat accompanied by Blako 
and two attendants in long, linen cloaks. 

A horse ambulance had baited outside 
the building, and its more appearance there 
had caused something like a crowd to col- 
leot. 

The farce of examining Lawless was 
gone through again, then the big fellow, 
wrapped in many blankets, was transferred 
to the stretcher, and carried downstairs. 

“ Come along, young ’un,” said Blako. 
“ Pack up. This is where we quit.” 

Tinker hurried into his own room and 
packed his few belongings. He found that 
his guv’nor had already nearly completed 
this task, and, when the lad emerged again 
with the valise, Blake and Roubaikoff were 
chatting together in the passage ill quiet 

Roubaikoff turned and put liis hand on 
Tinker’s shoulder. 

“ I understand that you and I are going 
to be companions for the next few days,” 
he said. “ I can promise you a good timo 
at Wiborg, although you may find your¬ 
self something of a prisoner.” 

They descended the stairs, and it was 
rather amusing to see the way that tho 
crowd backed from them as they emerged 
through the doorway. They crossed and 
entered the hooded ambulance, and a 
policeman, who was standing by tho 
driver, came and spoke to Roubaikoff for a 
moment, taking a pageful of notes. 

The hooded ambulance started off at last, 
and, after a long drive through tho dark 
streets, they found themselves rolling on 
through a stretch of quiet roadway that ran 
across tho swampy plain which surrounds 
tho capital. 

Tinker, glancing out of the back of tho 
ambulance, had a last vision of tho low, 
sombre buildings, domes, and tapering 
spires of Petrograd glowing in the light, 
then a bend in tho road hid it from view, 
and they bowled on towards Gatchina. 

“ Wo are not permitted to take in¬ 
fectious cases on board the train at Peiro- 

f rad,” Roubaikoff’s voice declared. “ I 
ave made arrangements to catch the train 
at Gatabina.” . 

A few versts along the road a bait was 
called at a low-roofed inn, and here tho 
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second^ part of the grim comedy was, 

Two men emerged from the inn and 
entered the ambulance; fire minutes later 
they reappeared in their rough peasant 
dress, and the ambulance moved off. The 
two figures, standing in the muddy road¬ 
way, watched the swaying vehiclo until it 
had vanished, then the taller of the twain 
turned and put his hand on his com¬ 
panion’s shoulder. 

“ Very neatly done, Blake,” said the 
voice of flawless; “ but I hope this blinking 
rash and spots will have vanished before 
morning, otherwise I may be collared again 
by some enterprising doctor.” 

” Not much chance of that, old fellow,” 
the detective returned. “ By the time you 
have finished your walk to-night, there will 
be no trace of your fever or anything else 
loft.” 

They headed back for Petrograd, and, 
as Blake prophesied, it was a long and 
arduous trudge over the marshy road. In 
all probability tho sweat that Lawless now 
broke into cleared away any lingering 
effects of the drug, ami, when they entered 
the dark capital, he felt himself again. 

They spent the following day in a low- 
class lodging-house close to the station, and 
somewhere about two o’clock a . greasy- 
looking fellow slipped a message into 
Blake's hand. " It was from Roubaikoff, to 
say that they had arrived at Wiborg, and 


that all v 


s "well. 


“ I don’t envy those two fellows who are 
taking our places, Blake,” Lawless said. 
“ Tinker will be a trying companion, 
despite the fact that Wiborg is a lively 
quarter, and he will have plenty of chance 
of amusing himself.'’ 

Late on the same afternoon, Blake and 
his companion caught the train for Moscow, 
travelling in a crowded compartment. 

The journey of about four hundred and 
fifty miles took them the best part of a 
day, and it-was getting late in the evening 
when they reached the old capital. 

There is no comparison between Petro¬ 
grad and Moscow, for, while tho first 

mere imitation of other Continental c_, 

Moscow has a quaint, characteristically 
Eastern appearance which lends an a' ' 
mystery to it. 

The great kremlin, which stands on the 
Mo-kwa, covering a triangle of ground 
nearly two miles in circumference, r ~ 


itself typical of the old-world city. There 
ire five great gateways to the' kremlin, 
and the principal one, called the “ Spaski,” 
: s still ornamented by the golden Ikon, to 
fhich all passing under tlie arch used to 
mcover their heads. 

Blake and Lawless climbed to the top 
of the Ivan Valiki, and saw at their feet 
Moscow, a conglomerate of white buildings, 
red roofs, green gardens; Moscow with its 
six hundred churches, their star-spangled 
domes and golden crosses flashing in the 
of tho setting sun. Below them the 
l- Moskwa, spanned by innumerable 
bridges, wandered lazily through tho 
crowded streets and out into the broad, 
i plains beyond, to be lost in the bluo 
of tho distance. 




sacred bird. 

It was almost sunset when the two friends 
found themselves walking down the Pont 
ties Marecheaux, and the clamour 6f a 
thousand bells began to peal out on fhe 
.ening air. 

The Soviet has attempted to damp tho 
religious fervour of tne inhabitants of 
Moscow, but they have failed to do so, 
and cadi church and belfry -sends forth its 
clamour, ranging from the clear musical 
tone of the smaller bells cast in pure silver, 
to tho great, deep-throatod boom of a 
fifty-ton hell, until the whole city ecems to 
iock and sway under the solemn melody 
that pours over the darkening city. 

Moscow, clean, well-paved, and welHit, 
was a great difference from Petrograd, and 
Blake and Lawless, two shabby figures 
shuffling down the fashionable promenade, 
noted that most of the shops were closed 
and shuttered, the only sign that Moscow 
was suffering from the hand of the Soviet. 

Finally they found themselves in a dreary¬ 
looking suburb of dirty, mean streets and 
sordid houses, which surrounded the Pere- 
silni Forwarding Prison, a great. Mack 
building almost hidden by massive stone 
walls, which struck i menacing note among 
the meaner houses. 

At each corner of the walls wore tall, 
three-storeyed towers, with large, closely- 
barred windows looking out on to the road. 
Guarding each of these doors was an armed 
sentry standing in front of his grimy, black- 
and-white sentry-box. 

1 And Lawless nodded significantly to 
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Blake as Ihey passed the first of these 
structures. 

“ They haven’t even troubled to change 
the style of paint, old chap,” be whispered. 


t of box they used : 


“ That_ 

the Tsar’s days.’ 

They turned into a narrow, garbage- 
littered street at last, and Blake knocked 
on a low doorway. There was the scrape 
of a wooden bolt, and the wrinkled face 
of an old hag came round the comer 
blink and stare at the two visitors for 
moment. 

Blake whispered something, and the 
woman moved aside, allowing the — 
friends to descend a couple of steps ii 
flagged passage, then went on dowi. — 
narrow passage, and passed through a door¬ 
way guarded by a strip of ragged cloth. 
They found themselves in a low-eeilinged 
room, lighted by an open oil-lamp, the 
smoke from which had accumulated in a 
thick, pungent layer along the ceiling. 

Four or five grimy fingers were visible 
through'the base, and, as Blake came to a 
halt, a man detached himself from the 
little knot and came across 

“ You would like a game of chess, my 

"“Yes.’' 

“ This way." 

They were led through the room into 
smaller one, where on low tables chess 
boards had been placed, with piles of 
cushions on either side of them. 

Lawless and Blake seated themseb 
one table, and their guide sank into posi¬ 
tion opposite. From a box the man shook 
out a set of chessmen and began to arrange 
the pieces on the board. 

Roubaikolf had told Blake of this par¬ 
ticular method of communication, and each 
chessman and pawn represented a letter 
in the Russian alphabet. 

Then began an extraordinary and, ... 
Lawless, a new deaf-and-dumb method of 
communication. From piece to piece the 
grimy host moved his fingers rapidly, 
touching one, then another, and then 
another, spelling out each wo id, and Blake, 
slower at the game, replied in the same 

Now. and again the pieces would be 
moved as though playing the game, but 
it was the touching of the pieces which was 
the real secret in the method. 

This proceeding lasted for the best part 


\Z7 

of half an hour, and by that time Lawless 
and Blake had had a full report from the 
man opposite them. 

They wore told that there was a batch 
of about a hundred prisoners in the Pcre- 
silni Prison at that moment, and they wero 
to be dispatched to Nishui Novgorod on 
the following day. 

“ They go 1>^ the old route,” the message 
was spelt out, “ from Novgorod to Perm 
by steamer, then from Perm by railway 
again to Tieumen, then another river 
journey in the prisoner-barges to Tomsk.” 

Little by little the plan was revealed, 
and at the end of it. Lawless turned a 
woe-begone face to Blake. 

“ Got to get in there to-night?” he said. 

“ So it appears,” Blake returned. “ They 
are not giving us much rest; but still, it is 
all the better for that.” 

With a sweep of his hand their host 
scattered the pieces, arose to his feet, ami 
clapped his hands, and a moment later, 
when the old hag came in, he ordered 

“ You will eat, my friends,” he said. 
“ It may be late to-morrow before you get 
any other food. You will be ready for 
us at midnight.” 

There was something dramatic about 
that last meal which Blake and Lawless 
shared in the dingy house. They knew 
that in a few hours they would find them¬ 
selves prisoners in the hands of the Soviet ; 
part of a gang waiting in the great, lonely 
prison to be sent forward to Siberia, 
herded with the riff-raff of the world. 

Yet it was characteristic of both men 
that they made a good meal; Lawless, in 
particular, taking his food with a quiet 
zest that made the private detective smilq 
quietly to himself. . 

Somewhere about midnight their host 
appeared again, carrying with him a couple 
of bundles, and they were told 'to change. 
The clothes handed to them were of rough, 
grey material, loose-fitting trousers and 
workmen’s blouses. They were also given 
thick grey cloaks, which reached to tho 

When they had completed dressing, their 
host signalled to them, and they followed 
him out through another exit, and, after 
pacing on down a dingy street, found 
themselves under the high stone walls of- 
the prison. 

They could ’mat see the door at the 
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corner, with its. armed sentfy standing out¬ 
side his box, and, bidding them wait there, 
their guide slid on along the wall, and they 
saw him come to a halt behind the sentry- 
box; then the sentry turned his head, and 
through the velvety darkness there came 
the sound of voices whispering. 

The sentry turned and walked off past 
the gateway that was guarded'by his tow er, 
and, when his footfalls had ceased - to sound, 
their guide sent a low whistle through the. 

“ Quick, my friends !” 

Lawless and Blake stumbled forward, 
and, as they passed the sentry-bt>x, they 
saw their guide standing beside the iron 
gateway, and the chink of keys sounded. 

“ Go straight across and into the first 
doorway,” their guide whispered. “ You 
will find your friends waiting there. 
Quick!” 

He gave Lawless a slight thrust, and next 
moment the tall aristocrat and his friends 
were inside tjje avails of the prison. They 
started off at a run over the rough ground, 
heading for the prison building, and 
reached the doorway. As they came to a 
halt for a moment, a hand stretched out 
and caught Blake by the shoulders; then a 
voice spoke to him in Russian: 

“ We are here, waiting. Quick!” 

Blake and Lawless found themselves 
inside a dark passage, and they began to 
move along it, following the two indistinct 
figures. 

A low murmuring of voices became 
louder and louder, indicating they were 
nearing some chamber in which men were 
confined. But while they had still some 
ten or twenty yards to go, a door banged 
on the left, the two figures mho were lead¬ 
ing came to a halt, and Blake hoard one 
of them draw his breath quickly—a sharp, 
sibilant sound. 

The clatter of a sword rattling against 
the wall came to their ears, and a pin-point 
of light appeared. It grew larger, and 
Blake saw it was a lantern held by an 
armed man, who was pacing slowly down 
•the passage, followed by another individual. 

Blake heard the jangle of a bunch of 
keys, and a whisper from his guide (warned 
him who it was. 

“ The warder ! He is coming to inspect 
our camera (public cell).” 

In the wall of the passage to the left was 
a hiure doorway, with an iron grill, and tl c 
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four furtive figures darted for it, pressing 
themselves flat again the wooden barrier. 

* The steady tramp of feet, drawing nearer 
and nearer, was the only sound that broke 
the silence. Then Lawless turned his head 
and nodded to Blake. 

“ We had better take charge of this,” he 
said, a grim flash of humour in his voice. 
“ I have never had to break into prison 
before, but it's got to be done.”. 

Lawless slipped his hand into his pocket, 
and his. fingers came in contact with a 
square, • metal box, a box in which he 
cariidfl his precious tobacco. 

Gripping the missile, Lawless awaited his 
opportunity, and, when the armed sentry 
with the lantern readied to within a yard 
of the deeply recessed doorway. Lawless 
flung the metal box full at the lighted lamp. 

It smashed the glass, and, as the shat¬ 
tered fragments fell with a tinkling sound 
on the stone-paved passage. Lawless and 
Blake leapt on the -two uniformed .figures. 

Lawless’s fist was driven full into the 
sentry’s face, and the man went reeling 
against the wall with, a half-choked oath. 
At the same moment Blake closed with the 
dapper figure of the warder officer, and the 
detective’s hand closed over the fellow’s 
mouth, checking the cry that would have 

With a quick, deft movement of Ills hand, 
Blake tripped his opponent up, and the 
small figure went flat on ils back on the hard 
floor, the sword rattling as he fell. The 
officer’s head came in coqjtact with the stoije 
floor, and Blake felt him -go limp under 
his fingers. 

“All right! Quick! Whero do wo go?” 

He leapt to his feet just as Lawless 
swung himself clear from the sentry, whom 
he had tackled again and had sent crashing 
to the floor. 

The taller of the two men who had met 
them, pointed up through the dimly lit 

“ There, on the right—the second door!” • 

Lawless and Blake bolted for all they 
were worth up the passage, and, reaching 
the door, dropped back the bolt and leapt 
inside, slamming the door behind them. 

They .found themselves in a long chamber 
with high, barred windows on either side. 

' The door itself was open ironwork, through 
' which a current of air drove from the 
passage. The room was crowded, and was 
half-filled with tobacco smoke. 
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Down tbe middle of the room ran a 
broad, wooden platform, sloping both ways 
from the centre. On this the huddled 
figures of the sleeping prisoners, each on his 
narrow mattress, could be seen indistinctly 
through the haze of smoke. ' On the walls 
were narrow platforms, on which were 
stacked clothes, provisions, books, etc. 

A stunted figure came hurrying to Blake 
and Lawless, and beckoned to them. 

“Quick; messieurs!” he said, “ This 
way!” 

They were led down the reeking room to 
the far corner, and their guide poititcd to 
two empty spaces on the sleeping platform. 

“ There are your quarters, messieurs,” he 
said, “ and remember your names. You 
are GiVonoff ”—ho nodded to Lawless— 
“ and you, monsieur, are Noblesk,” 

He vanished into the darkness, and, as 
ho did so, a clamorous noise sounded from 
the doorway, and an angry official voice 
Bounded. 

•.'Qitiek, old chap—under cover!” 
^"Lawless flung himself on t.he mattress 
nearest to him, and Blake followed suit. 
Next moment they were wrapt in their 
blankets, pretending to be sound asleep. 

FronT under one corner of .his blanket. 
Lawless watched the scene at the other end 
of the long chamber. A couple of armed 
sentries, together with a flushed, angry-look- 
ing officer, had entered, and it was the 
latter’s voice which had rapped out his curt 

Another individual came through the 
doorway, evidently an officer of superior 
rank, for he spoke to the younger man for 
a moment. Then, placing tnc armed sentries 
on duty at the door, he began to move 
down the room. 

By this time the occupants of the room 
had arraigned themselves on their mat¬ 
tresses, and, with long strides, the chief 
officer came clumping down the chamber, 
numbering the recumbent figures as he 
passed. At his heels came the younger 
officer, and Lawless smiled grimly to him¬ 
self as he noted the ruffied, agitated face. 

The little procession passed Blake and 
Lawless, and went on round the edge of 
the sloping platform, and on down the other 

Lawless heard tho deep voice of the 
officer counting the numbers: 

• “ t F >, ft y- se '’en, fifty-eight, fifty-nine, 

The count went on until at the far end of 


’ he 

w the vounsrftr off 
“ They are all here! 
this that you tell 
escaped?” 

Heads and shoulders began fo lift from 
the mattresses, and one by one the prisoners 
commenced to slip from their places until 
a group of them had gathered round the 
officers and the escort. 

“ What do you fellows say to this?” the 
tall man observed, turning to the grey-clad 
figures. “ Is there anyone who has -ot 
away‘from this room?” 

“ Oh, ; no, little father! No, no, little 

The deep-voiced response made the 
younger officer’s face go dark with anger. 

“ But I tell you it is true!” he broke out, 
turning to his superior. “ We were in the 
passage, there, when these men sprang at 
us. There mere two of them, and they 
got away. There is no" other room occupied 
here, and they must have come from this 

“ There are ninety-four men supposed to 
be here, and that number is here,” the 
superior officer returned. “ Stand aside !” 

He swept the younger officer away, strode 
towards the iron doorway, and the armed 
man standing there swung it open. 

“ Come,” tile officer cried, beckoning to 
the younger man and the other escort. 
“ You have been mistaken. There is no 
need to disturb these men’s sleep. To-mor¬ 
row they make an early start. Let them 
rest. Come along!” 

Muttering his protests, the younger officer 
followed at the heels of his superior, and 
the two armed escorts disappeared into the 
passage, dragging the door behind them 
with a clang. 

A buzz of voices arose in tho room: then 
the individual who first approached Blake, 
appeared again and signalled to him and 
Lawless. They seated themselves on the 
edge of the platform, and in a low voice tho 
man held a quiet, conversation .with them 
for a few moments. 

“ We are starling to-morrow at an early 
hour,” he said. “ Your kits are over there. 
You will, find them all complete.” 

His eyes travelled from Blake to Law¬ 
less, and then back again. . 
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thoroughness of their organisation was 
proved by the report that Yermak received. 

“ There is a trick,” he said to his in¬ 
formant. “ I don’t believe that all these 
Englishmen aro in this villa. They are not 
the sort of people to idle their time away. 
There is a trick. I tell you, and we must 
find out what it is.” 

He sat huddled in his chair, drumming 
on the table in front of him with his long, 
loan fingers. 

“ No doctor has been to them since they 
came here, eh? Is that so?” 

“So we believe. They are being looked 
after by their own attendants.” 

“Very well; that gives me an idea. I 
want two men to come here to-morrow 
morning very early. We shall require a 

He leaned forward and spoke for a few 
moments to the cafe proprietor, who nodded 
liis head at the end. 

“ It shall be done, barin,” the man 

As luck would have it, next morning, 
when the conveyance from Wibcwg halted 
at the villa. Tinker had gone for an early 
morning stroll along the banks of the 
wooded lake. 

Yermak’s confederates played their parts 
weil enough, and the one whom he had 
chosen to aot as a town official with 
authority to inspect the patients carried 
out his duties in the true, brusque, official 
manner, with the result that the attendants 
were first of all flung'into a state of panic. 
While one of them held the visitors for a 
moment below the stairs, the other darted 
off up to the room where the two supposed 
patients wore, and warned them of what 
was happening. 

Yermak was seated in the front seat of 
the vehicle, and was playing the part of 
driver, but his keen, ferret eyes allowed 
very little to escape their notice, and it was 
he who first caught sight of tjie alarmed 
face of a man peering out of a window on 
the first floor. 

When his two confederates had disap¬ 
peared into the villa, Yermak slid from his 
seat, darted across the strip of garden, and, 
reaching the verandah, shinned up ono< of 
-the posts, scrambled along the sloping roof, 
and gained the window where he had seen 
the startled visage loom for a moment. 

Raising his head cautiously, the Cossack 
"‘d into the room, and was just in time 


to see the tall man, playing Lawless’s part, 
scramble into the bed and tuck the sheets 
up round his chin. . . 

By the time that the two supposed officials 
had gained the room both “ patients ” were 
in their beds, and a formidable display of 
medicine bottles, etc., and the reek of 
powerful drugs were quite sufficient to 
impress the average lay mind. 

One of the two visitors ventured across 
to the bed on tho left, and looked at the 
mottled skin of the individual lying in it.' 

Roubalkoff, in his usual thorough wav, 
had made sure that at least the men left 
behind would look as though they had the 
remnants of that dread disease, and Ycr- 
mak's accomplice backed away from tho 
bed at once. 

When the two men emerged from the 
villa, .Yermak was back in his seat in the 
chaise, and, followed by the white-coated 
attendants, they came down the path and 
climbed into the vehicle, rapping out an 
order to Yermak. who promptly turned the 
two’ sturdy ponies and started off back to’' 
Wiborg. 

When Tinker leturned half an hour later, 
ho was told about the visit, but was assured 
that all was well. Indeed, so far as Yer¬ 
mak’s accomplices were concerned, they fell 
into the trap easily enough* but the grim 
smile with which the bag-maker listened to 
their account of the scene indicated his 
true thoughts. 

That same afternoon Yermak left for 
Petrograd 1 

It is not necessary to follow all his 
Movements in that city of intrigue, but, 
late on the following afternoon, a letter 
arrived at the villa at Wiborg which made 
Tinker rub his hands with delight. 

It was from Roubaikoff’s address, and, 
so far as Tinker knew, was in the doctor's 
handwriting. Indeed, it was such a clever 
forgery that he was not to blame for fall¬ 
ing into the trap. 

“ I have ^received a communication from 

Come to Petrograd and call here. Do not 
arrive until night, for otherwise it is not 

Had Tinker had the least glimmering 
of tho truth, he would not have walked 

lto that net eo easily; but he had had 
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■victim. Tinker’s deft fingers were busy. 
They slid into the loose folds of tha-t work¬ 
man's blouse, and emerged again with the 
precious pocket-book; at the same time, the 
other pocket-book that he had picked up, 
was put in its place. 

With Alexis’s pocket-book tucked in his 
sleeve, Tinker made play with his elbows, 
and managed to drive himself deeper into 
the throng, putting three or four yards 
between him and his victim. 

He was carried on up to the barrier, and 
finally found himself standing between two 
police officials. 

Ho whipped out Alexis’s pocket-book, 
and, slipping the rubber eaten, he pre¬ 
sented the papers to the man on his right 
—a railway official, as it happened. The 
documents, which also contained a railway 
ticket, were carefully inspected, and re¬ 
turned to Tinker, and he found himself 
free to walk up the platform and take his 
seat in the tram. 

A thrill ran through him as he realised 
tMT he was on the verge of another great 
adventure; then he found a seat and settled 
himself in a corner, where he could watch 
the tide of passengers. 

The comedy of the barrier was played 
out under hu eyes. First came the man 
who had lost the pocket-book; and Tinker 
folt sorry for the fellow as, after a search, 
he discovered his lass and began to wail out 
a string of protest—protest which was cut 
short by one of the police officials, who 
gripped him by the shoulder and jerked 
him aside. 

There was one man who would not travel 
to Tomsk that night. 

Another trickle of passengers came 
through the gap, then Tinker saw Alexis. 
This was the crucial moment, for it all 
depended on whether the Secret Service 
agent would bo forced to show his papers 
or not; but, aa Alexis stepped into the 
cap, one of the police officials on duty 
looked at him, then put up his hand and 
made a gesture. 

Alexis, who had commenced to fumble 
in his loose blouse, grinned, and passed 
through the barrier unmolested. 

Tinker dropped back in his seat with a 
grunt of relief. 

“That’s all right,” he told himself; 
“ there are two of us travelling with this 
ticket and I am safe so far!” 
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Alexis came on past Tinker's compart¬ 
ment, and the youngster noted that he 
entered the next carriage. Blake’s 
assistant was glad then that he had 
brought his valise with him, for he knew 
that it was a long journey that lay before 

Three other passengers entered Tinker’s 
compartment and settled themselves; then, 
at long last, the train.drew out from the 
station, and the journey began—a journey 
close on threq thousand miles through tho 
heart of hidden Russia. 

“ I wonder wliat .the deuce the guv’nor 
will soy to me when we meet at Tomsk?” 
Tinker said to himself. 

The mere fact that ho was quite con¬ 
vinced that they would meet at Tomsk, 
spoke volumes for his immense self- 
assurance ! 


A BOUT two miles above Tomsk, where 
the Rive* Obi takes a sharp bend, 
leaving behind it a great mud bank, 
there stands a lonely fortress, tho 
tall walls of which are lapped by the waters 
of the river. It is one of the oldest 
kiemlins in Siberia, and tradition has it 
that it was once used by the great Cossack 
adventurer, Timofeef, who, with a mere 
handful of men, conquered that vast terri¬ 
tory and handed it over to the Tsar, late 
in the fifteenth century. 

The lonely kremlin on the banks of tlip 
Obi had not been used for a generation, 
but there were now many indications of 
life and activity m the massive structure. 

On the high walls that flanked the river, 
armed sentries paced to and fro, and the 
gateway of the kremlin, which opened on 
to ihe muddy road, was guarded by other* 
armed figure's. 

Early one morning, a procession of rude 
oarts went out of Tomsk, and followed tho 
rough track that led to the kremlin. 
Striding beside each cart was an armed 
warder, and on each vehicle two grey-clad 
figures from the Goubemski were seated. 

The carts were piled with building 
material, and, when they reached the end 
of their journey and‘came to a halt at tas 
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gateway of the kremlin, they were wheeled 
to the right and parked. Then the convicts 
commenced to unload the stuff, and pre¬ 
sently, under the orders of an officer who 
had emerged from the kremlin, they wero 
marched in single file through the gloomy 
gateway and along an echoing passage, to 
- finally emerge into a paved space behind 
the high walls. 

Here they were set to work to repair the 
masonry in one side of the wall, where 
Time’s fingers had been at work. 

Most of the convicts were stunted, 
hollow-eyed individuals, who carried out 
their tasks in surljr silence; but one of them 
stood out from his companions by reason 
of his height and general appearance. He 
was tall, very thin, and there was the 
stamp of hunger on his tanned face. A 
slrock of red, matted hair and straggling 
beard of the same colour, gave him a 
savage appearance. Slid the strong, hawk 
nose ami steel-blue eyes were sufficient to 
mark him out from the company of 

He was dressed like the others in the 
drab garb, and his thin jacket, opened at 
the neck, revealed a strong throat and 
deep chest. * 

An armed warder, leaning on his long 
rifle, watched the group at work; then pre¬ 
sently a gong sounded, and the warder 
barked out a brief command. The gang 
ceased toil, and, forming again into a line, 
went on across the narrow space .and entered 
a low-roofed apartment, from the window^ 
of which they had a view of the river. 
Here food was provided for them, and it 
was plentiful enough, although coarse. 

- The tall, red-haired man took bowl and 
plate, and, crossing to one of the windows, 
seated himself under it, and began to 
munch at his food. 

Presently another of the convicts joined 
him, and a low conversation took place. 

“ And you think your friends ought to 
he here to-day!”. 

“Yes; the prison-barge is due at Tomsk 
this afternoon, and it must pass here first.” 

The man who had joined the other 
shrugged his thin shoulders. 

“ Well, I wish you luck, my friend,” he 
returned; “ but it is not easy to turn 
* cuckoo ’ nowadays." 

The tall man smiled. 

“ It is long since I hoard that term used. 


Ivan,” he returned. “ That dates baefe 
from the bad old Siberian exile times.” 

“ Yes, but they could not have been 
worse than now,” the other returned. 

Adrian Steele looked away, with a smile 
on his bearded lips. 

He knew what the other refereed to, for, 
ill the old days, when the Siberian prisoners 
made an attempt to escape, they always 
chose the summer—cuckoo time—when 
there was a chance of their getting away 
to the vast forests and hiding there, living 
like wild beasts on the berries and roots 
until chance carried them over the 
frontiers. 

“A cuckoo, eh?” Steele thought to him¬ 
self, with a shrug of his shoulders. “ Not 
a bad name either; for, by James, I have 
been a cuckoo all right! I wonder if these 
other fellows feel like cuckoos in that cage 
of theirs?” 

Just how Roubaikoff managed to convey 
that message to Tomsk, which . reached 
Adrian Steele, that two other Englishmen,' 
madrbrained as himself, were following 
him to Tomsk, had better not be explained. 
It must suffice to say that Adrian Steele 
did receive the news, which had been com¬ 
plete to the last detail, and so, when a 
work gang had been called for from the 
prisoners of the Gourbernski to labour at 
the kremlin, the red-haired journalist- 
adventurer had been the first to volunteer. 

Time hangs heavy in _ the hands of 
Russian prisoners. There is no set type of 
Work that they can perform, and long hours 
of idleness become a terrific penance. 
There is never wanting a volunteer for any 
work that may bo called for. 

But Adrian Steele had another reason for 
desiring to visit that lonely kremlin, a 
reason that will be prwantly revealed. 

A slight haze had fallen over the river, 
and the low mud-flats and the dreary vista 
of plains made a gloomy picture from the 
narrow window; but presently from the dis¬ 
tance there came the shrill hoot of a 
steamer, and, later on, Adrian Steele 
caught the steady beat of paddle-wheels. 

An order from the escort brought the 
prisoners into rank again, and they were 
marched back to their task; but, as Steele 
worked at the crumbling wall, his oars 
were on the alert, and, when the powerful 
paddle-steamer with the prison-barge in 
tow, rounded the bend and came on down 
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of coming back here. In any case I think 
I can reckon on a good twelve hours at the 
very least before the truth is revealed.” 

He glanced at the recumbent figure, and 
scratched his chin. 

“ Under ordinary circumstances,” ho 
said, “ I might have helped myself to your 
uniform, but on the job I am engaged on, 
this kit will be better suited for my pur¬ 
pose. I’ll leave you, my friend. Fortu¬ 
nately for you it is summer, and you won’t 
take much harm.” 

He slipped out of the swamp, crossed 
the road, then took to the rough 'ground 
on the other side. His object now was to 
retrace his steps, and he had to make a 
wide detour to work his way round the 
lonely kremlin. Finally he found himself 
on the mud flats bordering the river, and 
at last came in sight of the long mudbank 
on which the paddl#steamer had grounded 
hard and fast. 

The great prisoif barge had smug out 
into mid stream, drawn by the tide, and 
bed been anchored there. 

Steele studied the position for a moment; 
then, splashing his way through the muddy 
water, he found a deep creek and slid 
noiselessly into the river, swimming out 

It was the mist that helped him. He 
was carried on under the flat stern df the 
prison barge, and a hanging rope gave him 
the opportunity he desired. A few 
moments later he had*swarmed up the rope 
and clambered on to the low stern. 

There was no one in that section of the 
barge, which was used as a kind of store; 
and was piled with boxes and ropes. 

There was plenty of stir and bustle on 
the huge barge, for Steele could hear the 
murmur of voices and the tramping of men 
in the great, caged space below. 

Watching his chance, the red-bearded 
man slid up the ladder and found himself 
in front of one section of the caged-off 
space. The iron grill was open, and Steele, 
with a rush, crossed the deck and slipped 
through the door. He was in the 

S risoners’ quarters of the barge. From 
to sounds coming from the coropanionway, 
Steele judged that the prisoners were in 
the sleeping-quarters below. 

The prison barge is about 150 feet long by 
30 feet broad, and the large cage in which 
Steele found himself was set in the space 


amidships, and was about 80 feet by 24 feet. 
The roof was about 13 feet high, and was 
formed by a platform on which bales and 
-other goods were stored. The sides were 
composed of heavy iron network, and the 
cage itself was divided into two compart- 

Steele, crossing the empty space, slid 
down the companion way to find himself 
in the sleeping-quarters below, where the 
packed inmates were having a meal. 

The centre of tlhis sleeping space had the 
same sloping wooden platforms as are 
found in the prisons. The walls were a 
light buff colour, and the decks-were spot¬ 
lessly clean. 

No one paid much attention to Steele, 
for the inmates, sitting or reclining on the 
wooden platform, were munching steadily 
at their midday repast. 

The sleeping-quarters, in half gloom 
thanks to the mist and tobacco smoke, 
made a safe hiding-place, and the red- 
bearded man pacing quietly down the 
wooden platform studied the features 'of 
the men as he went. 

And so it came about that John Law¬ 
less, lying asprawl on His'mattress, puffing 
a cigarette, felt a wet hand touch his 
shoulder, and, turning his head sharply, 
he looked up into a red-bearded, tanned 
face, the blue eyes of which were amaz¬ 
ingly familiar. 

Recognition came like a flash, and Law¬ 
less, stretching out his hand, gripped 
Steele's arm. 

" By James, Steele!” he said, in a low 
whisper. 

A quiet chuckle sounded, then Steele 
raised his fingers to his lips. 

' “ Steady on, old man,” he returned, 
“there are always four or five spies 
travelling in every bunch of prisoners. 
Where’s the other man?” 

Blake had swung round at Lawless’s 
whisper, and he raised himself on his elbow 

“ This is my friend. Bloke,” said Lawless. 

The two men exchanged nods, then 
Lawless removed his hand from Steele’s 
sodden sleeve. 

“ You are wet through,” 

“ I want a change quickly,” Steele re¬ 
turned. “ Get me that, then we can 
talk.” 

Lawless’s convict kit was under his mat¬ 
tress, and it did not take him long to 
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fish out fresh garments for Steele to don. 
The tall man changed swiftly, then Blake 
and. Lawless made room for him, and he 
slipped between them, lying out at full 
length on the edge of the mattress; 

It seemed as though there were some¬ 
thing humorous in the position, for sud¬ 
denly Steele began to laugh, a quiet, deep, 
chuckling sound that was obviously un- 

“I dare say there's a joke hidden away 
here somewhere,” said Lawless, “ but I 
would like to be able to see it. Can’t you 
share it?” 

“It is all right, old chap,” Steele re¬ 
turned. “I was just thinking about that 
-that greyhound badge. I suppose it - 


What 


really that which 'brought you h< 
happened to little Olga ? ’ ’ 

“ She’s safe enough,” said Lawless. 
“She's in America now, I should think.” 
Steele heaved a sigh of content. 

“ I am glad to hear that-,” he said. “ I 
was rather afraid those two young people 
would get collared. Now, if you don’t 
mind, I should like you to tell me just what 
has happened, and how you managed to 
get Out here. I suppose they twigged my 
' message at the ‘ Mercury ’ 1” 

“ Not exactly,” said Lawless. “ It was 
my friend, Blake, here, who solved that 
little problem, and if it had not been for 
him no one would have got at the truth.” 

Lawless began to give Steele . a full 
account of the incidents as they had hap¬ 
pened, and the newspaper man listened 
attentively. 

“ We’ve got here, rather earlier than we 
expected,” Lawless commented. “For in¬ 
stead of running us to Nishni Novgorod, as 
we .thought at first, they switched us. on 
to itihe railway, and we came 'right through 
from Perm to Tteumen. We have had five 
days on .the river, though, and, by James, 
I have had enough of this confounded 
barge.” 

“In f|. 
is that il 

“ What do you rr 

The journalist grinned again, 

“ Oh, only just a term I had given to 
me,” he said, “and it is a darned good 
one, for we are all going to be cuckoos 
presently. The summer is here, and we’ll 
soon be ready for flight l” 


1 , cuckoos?” Lawless 


“ I am no end obliged to you, Mr. 
Blake,” he remarked, “for what you have 
done, for the truth of the matter is, that 
I find now I bit off more than I could 
chew. I have been hanging on at Tomsk 
these two months, and I have got no for- 
rarder. One man isn't enough, and that’s 
why, when I heard from Roubaikoff that 
you were coming out here, I was so glad.” 

“You heard we were coming?” 

“ Yes. I won’t tell you how, hut the 
message came through all right. In fact, 
I expected you to ; day, but I didn’t think 
I would have such luck .as this mudbank 
affair. It has cleared my way oonsider- 

He gave them a brief account of what 
had happened in the fortress, and went 

“ I shall not be missed until to-morrow 
morning,” he raid, “and in any case the 
last place they would look for me would 
be Ou board this barge. I am inclined to 
think that it will be at least a day before 
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" I have no doubt that he could b< 
trusted, but it is not worth while,” the de¬ 
tective observed. “ You say you are an op¬ 
portunist, Steele; well, let opportunity 
guide you!” 

Steele thrust out his grimy hand. 

“ I have heard a lot about you, Blake,’ 
he said, “ and I am darned glad to mee. 
you now. I consider it a special act of 
Providence that you should come along 
here with my friend Lawless.” 

Another item of news came to Steele, and 
he turned to Blake again. 

“ I don’t suppose you are aware that your 
friend, Roubaikoff, has been arrested ?” he. 
remarked. 

“Roubaikoff arrested! 'When?” 

“ The report was rather vague, but, from 
what I could gather, he was probably ar¬ 
rested a day or two after you left for Mos¬ 
cow. The main thing, however, is that he 
didn’t betray you, so far as I could find 

“ I am sorry to hear about Roubaikoff,” 
Lawless said, “ and I hope it isn’t through 
our little affair that he got into trouble.” 

Neither he nor Steele knew of the more 
recent happenings, but they were to learn 
all about them in the near future. 

Lawless told Steele the plot they had 
contrived, and the newspaper man nodded. 

It was a sound idea to get away into 
Finland.” he remarked. , “ The authorities 
there hate the Russians, and I should think 
that your substitutes in the villa at Wiborg 
will remain there until you return for 
them.” 

“ I sincerely hope they do,” was Blake’s 
comment. “ It would make it very awk¬ 
ward for us if the trick were discovered.” 

A bell began to toll, and a stir was made 
among the prisoners. 

“ We might as well go on deck for a 
spell,” Lawless said. “ You will be quite 
safe, Steele. There was a batch of ten or 
fifteen men taken on higher up the river, 
and you will probably be regarded as one 
of them.” 

They climbed the companionway into the 
oaged-off space, and Steele’s quiet assurance 
stood him in good stead there. In the 
prison garb he moved freely about among 
the other inmates, and Blake and Lawless 
were speedily assured that the newcomei 
did not attract attention. 

Efforts -were being made to get the 
steamer. from the mudbank, and they 


watched the thick water being churned 
up from its stem to its grip, and finally a 
grey-bearded officer appeared and called to 
the inmates of the cage. 

“We want volunteers, my children,” he 
said. “ You don’t wish to be hung up 
here all night. Who will come along and 
help us to shift some of the cargo from the 
steamer and lighten its load, so that we 
may get on?” 

Before Blake could check Steele, the 
tousle-headed man had taken a pace to the 
front and smiled blandly at the bearded 

“I shall, for one, little father,” he said. 
“I have had enough of this lazy life!” 

“ And If” 

“And I!” 

“And I!” 

There was somehing pathetic in the 
eager way in which these men volunteered 
for the heavy task of shifting the cargo, 
and among the thirty who were finally 
chosen were Lawless and Blake and Steele. 

An armed warder appeared and opened 
the door of the cage, then the selected 
party trouped off along the deck, and were 
taken charge of by the short, stocky 

“It is Chervan,” Steele said in an under¬ 
tone to Lawless. “I had better keep out 
of his way, though I don’t think there’s 
much chance of his recognising me; but 
you never know!” 

Under the directions of the skipper, the 
tow-rope that attached the steamer to the 
barge was hauled in, until the bow of the 
great floating prison was close to the stern 
of the steamer, then a gangway of planks 
was fixed up, and the thirty grey-garbed 
men swarmed on to the steamer, and began 
to assist the crew in removing the deck 

Dusk found them still engaged in the 
laborious task, under the lights of a couple 
of naptha flares. 

The boom of a gun sounded hollowly 
from the mist, and Steele, who had seen 
to it that he and Lawless and Blake kept 
together, turned to his companions. 

“ They have closed the gates of the 
Kremlin,” he said. “ There will be no one 
allowed out or in until the morning. Our 
ehanoo has come!” 

They were removing a heavy stack of 
boxes, boxes that took three men to carry, 
and after another quiet whisper to 
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his companions, Steele slipped away, and 
was gone for abo.ut ten minutes. When he 
' irned he was breathing heavily, and 


the dusk his face 
of satisfaction. 

“ It is all right,” he said, 
boat. Now let’s play out - 

" What are you going 
asked. 

Steele pointed to 


twisted into a smile 


I have a' 
little comedy.” 
> do?” Lawless 


which the nan 
painted. 


_of the huge cas 

and address of the p 
be delivered v 


“ Messrs. Paulos, of Semipadatinsk, are 
going to lose that case,” he remarked, “ and 
the unfortunate convicts handling it will 
perish in a desperate attempt to save it. 

He stooped and lifted one corner of the 
case, and Lawless and Blake did likewise; 
then, under the eye of the armed escort, 
they moved across the deck, and on to the 
.plank;. 

- The fret of the river made the Iftrge 
;sway to and fro, and the gangway of 
planks lashed together, although they 
formed a good foothold, were always on 
the sway. ■ 

Steele’s pretence at missing his footing 
and the wild effort he made to balance 
himself again was a masterpiece of make- 

A shout went up from th<? armed sentry 
as he saw the figure sway. 

“Steady—steady! Careful thereT* 

Splash! . 

Headlong into-the river went the case, 
with the three grey-clad figures after it. A 
fountain of muddy water splashed up from 
the darkness, then a wild chorus of shouts 

.The light from the naphtha flares only 
'made the darkness between the steamer 
and the barge the more profound, and a 
couple of minutes elapsed before a light 
was swung nearer to the gap, an'd a group 
of the crew and convicts leaned out to peer 
into the river. 

Thefe was ho sign of case or carriers, 
and a long minute passed, then the officer 
in charge of the prison barge came hurry¬ 
ing on to the plank gangway, and barked 
cut a command. 

A boat was put off with a couple of the 
steamer crew in it., and the search was con¬ 
tinued, but the boat returned from out of 
the misty darkness with the report that no 
traces could be found. 


The roll was called then, and to the 
names Givonoff and Noblesk there was no 
response! 

“ There was a third man. Who oould he 
be?” Ghervan, the skipper, remarked, as 
ho ^ stood by the elbow of the Russian offi- 

The man closed his book with a snap. 

‘ ‘ He must be one of the men who 1 came 
on at the other village,” the harassed* offi¬ 
cial returned. “ We shall probably hear 
about him in the morning.” 

As he turned away, the- group of con¬ 
victs in the cage struck up a song that had 
not been heard on the Obi for many years, 
a wailing, chanting lament in a, minor key. 
There was no time for rhythm about the 
melody, and yet it possessed a melancholy 
beauty of its own, utterly. unlike any other 
song on earth. It was the “ Miloserdmaya,” 
the charity song that used to be sung by, 
every convict gang as they marched on 
their dreary way through town and village 
to Siberia in the days of exile. 

At first the Russian official, white to the 
lips, tried to check that spontaneous out¬ 
burst, but he failed to do so, and Ghervan, 
the Mongolian, shrugged his sturdy shoul¬ 
ders as he turned away. 

“They have not forgotten, excellency,” 
he said to the official. “ I never expected 
to hear that song again. I thought it died 
when the revolution came. But it seema 
there are still exiles in Siberia!” 

Again the song swelled out: 

*' Help, 0, m'y brothers, help the un¬ 
fortunates ; 

Lord God look down on us: lighten the 
road, the dark road to Siberia,” 

The wailing chant echoed and re-echoed 
across the lonely river, and came to the 
ears of three men who were creeping 
quietly through the rushes that bordered 
the mud flats. 

Steele halted, and turned his head river- 
wards for a moment to listen; -then he 
caught Lawless -by the arm. 

“ The charity song—eh ? By jingo, I 
wonder what our friends at Moscow would 
say if they heard that?” he remarked in a. 
grim tone. “ They are wonderful people; 
the Russians, and there is a whole world o£ 
sarcasm in that song they are singing noty, 
old chap,” 
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tussock grass, gaining the higher ground, 
and finally they found themselves standing 
under the lee of a bank of earth with the 
gTeat wall of the kremlin in front of 

As they waited there the murmur 
voices came to their ears, and they saw 
light appear on the top of the wall. 

Crouching, the three companions watched- 
that wavering beam. It was a lantern held 
in the hand of a soldier, and behind him 
came two other figures. They walked along 
the top of the wall and halted at the comer 
where it turned to follow the line of the 

“ It is the ‘ Miloserdmaya,’ ” Lawless 
heard one man’s voice declare. “ I knew 
I was not mistaken, although it is years 
since I heard it before.” 

Another voice, a deeper, more authorita- 

“ Why does the officer in charge allow 
it?” it barked out. “-It is just as well that 
none of the enemies of our Government 
. should be here now to listen.” 

Lawless raised his head cautiously ov< 
the bank, and had a full view of the figui 
standing in the faint, yellow glow', 
movement bv his side made him turn h 
head. Steele was lying half-across tl.„ 
mudbank, watching the-two figures intently, 
then the newspaper correspondent reached 
put and caught Lawless by the shoulder. 

“ The opportunity rises again,” he said, 11 . ;arrow . 
in <a quiet whisper. “ That charity _song is 
going to help us. The man in the centre 
there is the commandant of the krernjir 
and the other on his left is his second i: 
command.” 

Steele’s fingers tightened to Lawless’ 

“ They have the keys of the central 
tower,” he said. “ Lawless, this is tihe 
chance of a lifetime I That song has 
t,”", r’-kt f o listeji. We mustn’t 


CHAPTER 7. 

The Escape—Galtine Has Visitors—A Traitor. 

F ROM the wall to the mound of earth, 
behind which Blake and his com¬ 
panions were kneeling, was a 
distance of about, twenty feet; not a 
long journey to make, but, under the cir- 


for the commandant and his lieutenant, 
with the armed sentry, standing as they 
were on the top of the broad wall, with 
the light shining on them, had a full view 
■of the space . below, and the slightest 
movement would have betrayed the three 
crouching figures. 

Yet, if they were to get into that grim 
citadel, the wall was the first big «obstacle 
that they would have to tackle, and, after 
a moment, Adrian Steele drew away from 

“ I’ll work my way round the edge 
here,” he said. “ I believe that our job 
this morning was at this portion of the 
wall. If so, there ought to be a gap 
lower down. I’ll try to locate it.” 

He slipped away, and Blake and Law¬ 
less watched his athletic figure as it moved 
off. They eaw him drop on his hands and 
knees as he crept up -the slight slope. 

Tjie beam from the lantern fell in a 
yellow patch along the ground below’ the 
'wall, and Blake saw that Steele was work¬ 
ing his way to the right, so that he would 
be just outside the range of that flickering 

Presently his figure appeared again 
flattened out now on the muddy earth. It 
worked its way forward inch by inch, foot 
by foot, spresdeagled on the mud. The 

‘. watchers hard.y drew breath until that 

p had been covered, and they saw 
^ tall figure rise, ghostlike, against the 

I should think that Steele has had to 
is No Man's Land once or twice, 
during the war,” Lawless said shortly. 
“ ' ' "ie a bit of 1 worming ’ as 


— nerve-trying wait followed, then the 
click of a boot heBl on the wall made Law¬ 
less raise his head cautiously above the 
level of the mound. 

Hang it.” he said to Blake. “They 
are coming bade!” 

The commandant of the kremlin had evi¬ 
dently tired of trying to make out what 
was happening across the misty river; he 
had turned now,' and was making his way 
back along the two-yard wide wall. 

“ I shall send someone across to the 
steamer to find out what has happened, 
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Paul.” he celled. “ Wait here until I re- 

Blake’s hand fell on Lawless’s shoulder. 

“I wonder if Steele heard that'?” he 
whispered. “ It gives him a chance.” 

The detective’s eyes were on the figure 
of the officer in the long, grey cloak that 
reached from neck to heels. 

“ He's a tall chap,” said Blake. “ Just 
about Steele’s size.” 

“ You can leave it to Steele,” said Law¬ 
less. “ If there's anything to be done, I 
think ho’Il do it!” 

The officer came striding on down the 
wall and passed opposite Blake aud Law¬ 
less; then, a few yards further on, they 


what 


him turn and commence to descend 
obviously a ladder on the inner 
His shoulders and head. 


side of the wall. _,_ 

covered with a round, furred cap, dipped 
slowly out of sight, and they heard his 
feet rasping on the ladder, then there was 
another silence. 

•From the mud flats behind them came 
the rustling of a faint wind, and now and 
again the call of a night bird winging its 
way across the lonely swamps. 

There was a cold tang in the mist, and 
Blake, watching the figures under the light 
of the lantern, saw the sentry turn up his 
collar round his ears, while the other officer 
began to pace up and down the wall, beat¬ 
ing on his chest. 

“Paul, are you there?” 

From the other side of the wail oame a 
voice, the harsh voice of the commanding 
officer. 

“Come here, I want you!” 

Voice and accent were perfect, yet a 
quick thrill ran through Lawless, and he 
turned and leaned towards his companion. 

“It’s Steele!” he said. “By James, 
my faith in him was justified! Look out, 
old fellow; we may have to take a hand 

Tlie young officer came striding along the 
wall at a quick pace, then at the spot 
where the ladder was situated, he turned 
and began to descend. As soon as hia head 
and shoulders had vanished, Blake gripped 
Lawless fay the sleeve, and they crept along 
the high bank, and, taking a chance now, 
darted across to the wall, which at that 
point was about fourteen feet high. 

The outer surface was of solid masonry, 
rough-edged, and Blake sent a low whisper 
to Lawless. 


We’ll have to climb,” he said. “ Coma 

They were about six feet away from each 
other when they started that grim climb 
up the rough face of the wall. 

Lawless was on the left, nearest the 
river, and he clawed his way steadily up¬ 
ward, moving at an angle. He was within 
a couple of feet from the top of the wall 
when from the other side of it came a 
choked cry, a half inarticulate call for help. 
Then something heavy thudded against the 
ladder, and there was the clanking of a 
sword on steel. 

The sound of the struggle came fo the 
ears of the sentry with the lantern, and 
Lawless heard the man whip round aiuf 
ime running down the broad parapet. 

A frantic effort saw Lawless clamber np 
into another foothold. 

The quick beat of tbe sentry’s feet 
sounded, and ho saw the light swaying as 
it drew near to him. In smother moment • 
the sentry bad reached the spot immedi¬ 
ately above Lawless, and, with a cry, the 
armed man came to a halt, lowering the 
lantern on the wall and swinging his rifle 
into position. 

There wfs a click as the barrel was 
opened and closed, then the sentry, poising 
himself, raised tbe butt to his shoulder. 

He was aiming down into the courtyard 
below, and Lawless realised what was hap- 

A struggle was going on down there. 
Adrian Steele had probably tackled tho 
second officer, and the man on the wall 
was watching his chance to fire. 

It is in moments just as these that tbe 
real man of action reveals himself. Law¬ 
less, spread-eagled on that wall, seemed in 
a helpless position so far as rendering aid 
to his friend was concerned, but his quick 
brain gave him a sudden inspiration, and. 
with one mad effort, Lawless drew himself 
up, then his right hand shot over the edge 
of the wall, and he gripped the sentry by 
the ankle. As his fingers tightened on tho 
stout boot. Lawless launched himself bodily 
from the wall, and, with a howl of fear, 
the sentry, plucked from his stand, 
crashed over with him, the rifle clattering 
on the wall, to topple over on the inside. 

Lawless had expected that fall, so ho 
rounded up his powerful body and took the 
crash with every muscle taut. He landed 
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That these three men were in the pink 
of condition was revealed then, for one 
after another Blake and his companions 
lifted the motionless, grey-clad figures, and 
heading back for the gap, climbed through, 
and went on down the mud flats over the 
tussock grass until thev reached the little 
creek in which the flat-bottomed skiff lay. 

We’ll make sure that they don’t waken 
and give the alarm too soon,” Steele de¬ 
cided. “ We have plenty of rope here, and 
it would be a pity to*waste it!” 

There was an artistic touch in the way 
in which Steele arranged that boatload. 
The commandant was placed in the stern, 
his hands and feet bound, a strip of his 
own undergarments forming a gag; the 
second lieutenant was propped up in tho 
bow, while the private occupied the 
thwarts. 

The commandant had given signs that he 
was returning to consciousness, for, as 
they pushed the boat off into the darkness, 
they saw the broad shoulders begin to 
struggle, and the head was turned for a 
moment, then the swift current caught the 
light, flat-bottomed skiff, and it went 
dancing off downstream. 

“ With' a little bit of luck they will reach 
Tomsk at daybreak,” said Steele. “ Other¬ 
wise let’s hope that the mist has gone by 
then, or they will be carried on to good¬ 
ness knows where.” 

They retraced their steps then, and found 
themselves in the Kremlin again. There 
was a jangle of keys as Steele thrust his 
hands into his pockets, then he turned to 
Blake. 

“ Now, old chap, if you are ready! Get 
that rifle and light the lantern. Your job 
is to go ahead.” 

He pointed through the darkness and 
gave Blake the route. 

“ Through that arched doorway first, 
then sharp to the right and down a few 
steps. You will find a sentry there. He’ll 
challenge you, and you answer ‘ Com¬ 
mandant’; that’s all. When we get 
through the doorway, the tower is just 
ahead of us, and you go straight on — 1 
round to the left.” 

So that Blake should be perfectly sin 
his route, Steele repeated the instruct 
He was leaving nothing to chance, for he 
knew that any suspicious uncertainty on the 
part of their guide Would be instantly 
noticed. 


Blake swung the rifle over his shoulder, 
picked up the lantern, then, at the slow, 
steady pace of the Cossack, he led the way 
across the yard, Steele pacing behind him, 
and Lawless bringing up the rear. 

As they passed under the first archway, 
a door on tho left opened, and a shaft of 
light streamed through, revealing the in¬ 
terior to be a guard-room. Tho man who 
had onered the door was a inn-rm- 
missioned officer, and, as he caught sight 
of the party, he barked out a command. 

“Attention!” 

He saluled, and Steele, with admirable 
gravity, raised bis two fingers to the rim 
of his fur cap, returning the salute. 

Lawless had a brief vision of the room 
swarming with half-clad soldiers, then they 
passed on out of’the beam of light, and a 
few moments later there came the chal¬ 
lenge from the sentry below the flight of 

“ Commandant!” 

Blake’s reply brought a rattle as the 
sentry presented arms, and they went on 
through the doorway, across the narrow 
court, and gained the lonely central tower 
•at last. 

The sentry from the other door was 
watching them, and another little proof of 
Steele’s quick intelligence was revealed 
then. Had ho fumbled in the search for 
the right key, he might have betrayed 
them. There were at least a dozen keys 
of various types on the ring, and, holding 
them up to the light, the newspaper man 
made his choice. 

He picked out the one which looked the 
cleanest, for obviously tho commandant, 
living in the quarters as he did, would have 
used that key most. 

His choice proved correct. The lock 
was turned, and Steele, stepping aside, 
nodded to Lawless. 

“ Conic in, Paul,” he said. “ I want to 
speak to you.” 

Lawless passod in through tho doorway, 
and Steele turned towards Blake. 

“ You will remain on duty here until I 
relievo you, you understand?” 

“ Yes, commandant.” 

Steelo took tho lantern from Blake's 
hands, swung round, closed his heels, stand¬ 
ing to attention.’ . 

The. steel-studded door closed behind the 
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other two, and Blake began to pace to and 
fro in front of it. 

This adventure that he had been so sud¬ 
denly swept into was so apart from his 
usual experiences that the keendirained 
found himself listening for the first 
from tho dark structure of the tower. 

To an ordinary individual this enterprise 
would have been the height of madness. 
That three lonely men could have attempted 
to force their way into that huge Kremlin 
and snatch a prisoner out of the hands of 
bis jailers bordered on tho incredible, but 
Blake knew’the manner of men that Lawless 
and Steele \verc, and the grim smile that 
played about the corners of the detective’s 
lips indicated his completo faith in them, 

Once at the end of his beat, the sentry 
at the other doorway called him in a soft 

Wl ‘‘& are they doing, those jail-birds 
on the bafgo, brother?’’ the m*" 

Blake was vastly glad then that bo had 
a sound knowledge of Russian, and could 
answer the man in the quick dialect ol the 
type ho was supposed to represent. 

“ They have gone mad, I think,” he 
returned ; " but we could see nothing. Tho 
commandant is not satisfied, though. A 
thousand curses on them and their barge! 
Why don’t they go on and leave us Ill 

Ho swung round and paced back toward 
tho door, halting in front of it. He had 
no desire to carry on a running conversa¬ 
tion with the other man, for there _ 

always the .chance of his betraying the trick.’ 

So far as Blake could judge, the best part 
of half an hour elapsed before the thud 
of a bolt sounded, and the steel-studded 
door.swung inward again. 

Tho beams of light from tho lantern in 
the hands of the tall, cloaked figure stubbed 
across the darkness, and Steele, crossing the 
tbieshold, turned towards Blake. 

“ Go back to the wall,” he said. “ I have 
got my night glasses now, I must see what 
is happening.” 

Blake took the lantern, and set off to¬ 
wards the doorway whero the other sentry 
stood on guard. He noted that Steele 
allowed him to get rome six or spven pitces 
ahead .before be followed, and out of the 
corner of his eye. Blake saw another figure 
emerge behind Steele, dressed in a similar 


But it was not until they bad passed 
through the archway and had crossed the 
courtyard towards the broken wall that a 
whisper from Steele sent a thrill through 
Blake. 


They reached tho gap, and Blake 
scrambled through it, then turned as Steele 
helped the other figuro in the grey cloak 
to cross the broken surface. 

It was a very cold, tbin hand that caught 
at Blake’s arm, and under the light of the 
lantern. Blake saw a drawn, hollow-eyed 
face, the eyes of which, however, were 
very bright. 

Blake had often seen photographs of Lord 
Hemsley, but he failed to recognise the 
gaunt, haggard features then. 

“ We must wait for Lawless,” Steele said, 
as he joined tho other two. “Take tho 
lantern along to the ond of the wall, Blake, 
and leave it there. If anyone should come 
.this way, they will sco the light and thinlt 
we are hanging about somewhere near. 
Lawless ought to join us in a moment. 
He’s slipping out through the back of the 
tower, and I have given hirp his directions; 
he'll join us behind the east wall.” 

Blake hurried off, placed the lantern on 
the edge of the muddy earth work above 
which the wall of the Kremlin arose facing 
the river, then returned and joined Steelo 
and his lordship, and the three figures 
moved off through the darkness, Hemsley 
walking between the other two, supporting 
-himself on their arms. 

It was obvious that ho had suffered a 
great deal, and was weak, but he made no 
complaint, and finally, when they came to a 
halt tinder the lee of the east wall of the 
Kreifllin. a tall figure dettached itself from 
tho shadows and came towards thorn. 

“ All right, Lawless!” 


“ Yes.” 

their .hands met ancf gripped for a moment 
in the darkness. 

“ It is best foot forward now, gentlemen,” 
said Steele. “ We have four or five hours 
to reckon on, and we must make the most 
of them. I want to get to Tomsk if I een. 
There’s an inn just outside the town, close 
to the Coubernski Prison, where I know 
we shall be safe. The proprietor's name is 
Galtine, and he is reliable. Once wo get 
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den 


station at-Tomsk, Tinker, takinj 

_ of his battered valise, was glac 

step out of the compartment and walk 
the station in the stream of pas- 


The man before Tinker had been sub¬ 
jected to a couple of minutes’ search, but, 
rather to the lad’s amazement, his own 
eheaf of papers were returned to him almost 
instantly, and the man stood aside, allow¬ 
ing him to pass. 

Tinker went on through the throng of 
officials, ar.4 he was not to be blamed that 
he failed to notice the signal from the 
who had glanced at his documents—a 1 
lifting of the hand, but it was quite suffi- 

A squat figure in a long blue linen coat 
that had been lounging against the wall 
straightened itself up sharply, and a 
pair of bead-like eyee followed Tinker’s 
figure as it came through the group of offi- 

The journey had left its mark on Blake’ 
■•sistant, but Yermak recognised him a. 
once, and into the bagmaker’s face there 
flashed a meaning grin. 

When Tinker emerged from the station, 
Yermak had already slipped out and was 
%eated on a springless cart, drawn by a 
couple of rough-coated ponies. On the cart 
were heaped up a few bales, and Tinker, 
going on across the muddy roadway, did 
not notice that the cart moved off after 

The mist from the river hung heavily 
over the straggling town, and Tinker, feel¬ 
ing himself utterly at a loss, wandered on 
until he reached one of the main thorough¬ 
fares. Here a cafe, with the name of the 
proprietor in French, met his eye, and he 
turned into the place, crossing to a smalt 
table. 

An attendant came forward, and Tinker 
ordered a meal in French, a language which 
he knew much better than Russian. 

To his relief the man' replied to him in 
the same tongue, and when the meal was 
brought, Tinker began to chat to the 

There was hot much doing in the cafe at 
that hour, and the waiter had plenty of 
time on his hands. He lounged against 
the table, answering Tinker’s queries, and 
at the end of half an hour the young detec¬ 
tive had gathered a fairly useful amount 
of information. 


also another gang expected that day. 

I doubt if they will get here to-day, 
monsieur,” the man went on. ‘‘The roporf 
has come through that the fool of a captain 
ha3 run his steamer on a mudbank up 
the river. They may not get here until to- 
morrow morning.” 

Tinker also arranged to hire a room from 
the cafe proprietor, and, at the end of the 
meal, he was led upstairs into an apart¬ 
ment, where he had a wash and changed 
into a rough, linen suit, with stout boots of 
local manufacture. 

e had no desire to make any further 
- of Alexis’s papers now, and he slipped 
them away into an inside pocket in his 
shirt. He had already decided on a story 
to tell if, by any chance, an inquiring 
policeman should halt him. 

It appeared that a caravan of tea had 
reached the town on the previous day. and 
Tinker mentally decided that he would 
account for himself as being one of the 
party who had brought the caravan 
through. 

It was early in the afternoon when 
Tinker emerged from his lodgings and went 
for a stroll through the town, finally 
reaching the Goubernski, a large, square, 
brick building, rather picturesquely situated 
on the summit of a hill outside the town, 
overlooking the river, and a wide panorama 
' green pasture and maize and barley 
ids. Adjoining the large prison was a 
smaller one, separated by -a narrow road¬ 
way; this was the women’s prison, and 
Tinker made a circuit of the place, study- 
:— n -'-tently. 

- v - —ain prison was a large, two-storied 
affair standing in a railed-off space in one 
corner of which was placed a sentry box, 
where ah armed warder stood. 

Lower down the hill was another two- 
storied, brick building, an orphanage, as 
Tinker discovered later. Then there came 
few straggling houses, and below them 
- low-roofed inn, which brought a quick 
memory to him. 

This, no doubt, was the inn owned by 
Galtine, the place where Alexis had had to 

The gloomy aspect of the prison had had 
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a rather depressing effect on Tinker, and he i 
began to realise that, although he had 
found it easy enough to get to Tomsk, it 
might be a very different proposition to 
enter that sentry-guarded building and get 
in touch with his master. 

A couple of men in uniform came past 
him. and he saw them vanish into the door 
of the inn. They were wearing the same 
uniform as the armed sentry had worn, and 
Tinker decided that he would have to take 
a risk. 

It was absolutely essential that he should 
gain some information concerning the 
prison, and he could only do that by get¬ 
ting into touch with someone connected 
with it. So, without realising it, Tinker 
w alked blindly into a trap. 

He strode into the inn, finding himself 
in a low-ceiliuged chamber in which long, 
wooden benches and rough tables formed 
the only furniture. 

Although-it was summer there was a fire 
hl'izing on tihe open hearth, and the atmo¬ 
sphere could have been cut with a knife. 
There wero nine or ten people in the room, 
some of them eating, while the others were 
sipping at coffee or tea and smoking the 
eternal cigarette. 

Tinker managed to Tooate the two uni¬ 
formed figures seated on the opposite side 
of the room, and he sidled across, seating 
himself on a form some two or three feet 

A fi owsy-Iooking girl came across to him, 
and he ordered coffee and cigarettes. 
When the cup was brought, ho leaned back 
and began to listen to the conversation that 
was going on between the men he had fol- 

Ho could only understand one or two 
snatches of words, but ho discovered that 
the report which the waiter had made was 
correct, for presently one of the warders 
mentioned the prison barge. 

“ They will not be here until to-morrow 
morning, comrade,” the other returned. 
“ As for me, I would not care if they never 
came! There are too many men in the 

Presently an inner door of the chamber 
bpaned and Tinker saw a swarthy, beetle- 
browed man appear.— The individual 
wearing a stained linen jacket, and, a 
came down the room, one or two of the 
occupants greeted him, and Tinker caught 
the name Galtine. 


-.0 youngster studied the innkeeper 
steadily, and the impression that he got 
was not a very favourable one. There was 
something of the animal about Gfaltine’s 
heavy jowl and eold, calculating eye. 

The innkeeper stopped at the table rear 

) Tinker, and chatted to the two warders 

>r a minute or two. 

Tinker thought he saw one of the sentries 
turn and glance at him, hut it was only a 
momentary look, and might have been ac¬ 
cidental. 

The coffee was finished at last, and Tinker 

t\v the warders rise to go. He followed 
suit, and, moving off through the smoke- 
laden chamber, reached the doorway and 
stepped into the passage. 

It was rather dark, and as Tinker closed 
the door behind him he saw the burly, 
figure of one of the warders blocking the 
outer door. 

Tinker passed up the passage, and the 
man, hearing his footfalls, turned, them 
as the lad reached him, the fellow stepped 
back, as though to allow Tinker to emerge. 
But, as he made to pass the man, the 
warder thrust out his hand suddenly, 
clutched the youth by the throat and forced 
him back against the wall. 

The attack was so unexpected that Tinker 
was .caught napping, and even as he tried 
to release himself from the powerful 
fingers, the second warder came leaping 
through the door, and a hood of some 
heavy material down over Tinker’s head 
and shoulders. Then two powerful arms 
seized him, and next moment he was 
sprawling on the floor of the passage with 
his enemies pinning him down. 

He began to struggle desperately then, 
but he had no chance, and, in less time 
than it takes to tell, his hands were thrust 
behind his back, and a pair of rusty, steel 
handcuffs were clapped over his wrists. 

Half-suffocated and exhausted. Tinker 
was jerked to his feet, and he felt himself 
being hurried down the passage again, 
then up a flight of croaking stairs, to be 
flung violently forward. 

He tripped over something, fell full 
length on the floor, and lay Mere, dazed, 
for a moment. 

A high-pitched voice came to his ears, 
and he heard heavy footfalls, then another 
command sounded; hands were laid upon 
him, and he was jerked to his feet, forced 
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forward for a few paces, and pressed down 

The heavy hood was lifted from his head 
and shoulders, and Tinker found himself 
seated in front of a small table behind 
which stood a withered, wizened figure 
a long linen coat. 

The light from a narrow, barred window 
’ ining full on the individual’s face, 

, , t ,. ,1 iiwi for a moment, a 

stirred; he remem- 
with its growth of 
„ „ It was the ’ 

n on the front, at Wiborg! 

Behind Yermak was standing the stocky 
figure of the innkeeper, and at the door, 
lounging with his hands tucked in his belt, 
was one of the warders from the Gou- 
bernski. 

“ How do you do. Mr. Tinker?” 

The thin voice spoke the words in Eng¬ 
lish, and Tinker stared for a moment at 
the- sardonic face. 

•Yermak made a gesture. 

“Come,” he said, “there is no good of 
your attempting to deceive me. I know who 
you are and what you are here for. You 
are clever, my friend—very clever. I have 
yet to discover how you managed to trick 
that young fool, Alexis, and gain pos¬ 
session of his papers, but I give you full 
credit for that. However, fortunately I 
left Petrograd on the day after you did. I 
travelled swiftly, with the result that I 
found Alexis in gaol at Perm, and I also 
heard that someone else was passing as him 
with his papers." 

He lifted his thin shoulders in a shrug. 

“ You are clever 1" he said. “ You have 
got to Tomsk in a way that very few could 
have done. Fortunately, I was able to get 
here before you. Perhaps you may remem¬ 
ber the special train passing you?” 

The mere fact that this grotesque, 
stunted creature had sufficient authority to 
travel by special train, indicated to Tinker 
the manner of man he bad to deal with. 
The young detective leaned back in his 
chair and eyed the shrewd, ugly face in 
front of him. 

“ You even knew about my friend Gal- 
tine here,” Yermak went on' “ How did 
you gain that information?” Then as 
Tinker did not reply a flash came into the 
beady eyes. “ Quick, answer me 1” 

“ You wiil get nothing out of me mv 


friend,”. Tinker said slowly. “ I admit you 
have oollared me, worse luck,' but I shall 
not tell you how or why I came here.” 

“ Oh, I know why you came here,” said 
Yermak. “ That’s not the point. You 
hope to get in touch with your friends, 


1 Lawless.” 

1 himself. Tinker could not help 


Blake an 

hfTS revealing his chagrin. He had 
thought that that little arrangement of 
theirs at Wiborg had been a secret. 

“ You have walked into a lion’s den,” 
Yermak went on in a cold, metallic voice. 
“ You English are bold, but you are fools. 
You will find it harder to leave Tomsk 
than to reach it!” 


“ I shall not waste any more time with 
this young fool now,” he said. “ See to it 
that he’s kept safe; I want to find out 
here his companions are. They r 


the Peresilni 


at the ( Goubernski 

He drew his warped figure erect, 
nodded towards the handcuffed youth. 

“ Doubroff made a mistake when he 
treated your master lightly,” Yermak com¬ 
mented, “ but I am not such a headstrong 
fool as he was. Your master is clever, 
resourceful, and he doesn’t Ipck courage; 
but he will not succeed in his enterprise. 
Doubroff found Yermak more than his 
match, and Sexton Blake will do the same.” 


It v 


i the t 


-that, made 'him reveal his association 

with Doubroff, and it gave Tinker food for 
thought after the lean bag-maker had taken 
his departure. 

Galtine hustled Tinker rouglily from 
the chair and threw him on a heap of rugs 
in the corner of the room, then bound his 
ankles tightly so that he could not move 
hand or foot. 

“ You will be safe now, my young spy,” 
the inn-keeper muttered. “ You may take 
it from me that your hours on earth are 
numbered. We cjon't permit interference 
from outsiders in Russia.” 

The man went off then, and Tinker 
heard the heavy key rasp in the lock. Ha 
"••s left to his o—" 


n thoughts, and ho 





the youn? 
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t bunch of keys and knelt down behind 
Tinker, unlocking one of the handcuffs, so 
lhat the prisoner could reach the bowl. 

The man walked to the table, and'seated 
himself on the edge of it, watching his 
charge as he ate. 

Tinker’s right hand had been freed from 
the manacles, and it was with this hand 
(hat. he held the bowl to his lipfe. 

The man on the table did not notice 
(hat the fingers of the youth’s left hand 
were busy with the loosened manacle. 

The handcuffs were of a primitive type, 
closing with a spring on to a bar. 

Tinker, who had spent many hours in 
Baker Street studying the various types of 
handcuffs, was an expert, and his fingers, 
feeling the rusty catch now, discovered the 
lecret of the simple mechanism. 

The key had been withdrawn, and the 
spring was half home, so that when the 
catch was forced it would click into posi- 

Very carefully. Tinker slipped his hand 
into his poekpt, and, after searching there 
for a moment, drew out a short stump of 
pencil, a mere fragment, not more than 
three-quarters of an inch long. 

. “ Hurry!” the man at the table muttered. 
“ I am not going to sit here all night 
watching you at ycur food!” 

Tinker'tilted the bowl, and took another 
mouthful of the vegetable soup; then, hold¬ 
ing it across hia knees to hide his move¬ 
ment®, he tobk the piece of pencil and care¬ 
fully wedged it in the centre of the bar, 
pressing the spring back until it was below 
(he slot where the catch would enter. 

Five minutes later he had emptied the 
bowl, and his custodian, striding alcross 
to him, made him put his hands behind 
his back again. Tinker felt the rough ring 
of steel close round his wrist, and heard 
the click as the Catch was pressed home; 
then the' maa, stepping back, raised the 


lantern and, taking up the bovvl, crossed to 
the door. 

“ It may be the last meal you’ll get,” ho 
called. “ Make the most of it!” 

The door clanged to behind him, and the 
key was turned in the lock. Tinker listened 
until the footfalls died away on the stairs, 
then, sitting up swiftly, the young detective 
reached with his left hand towards the 
manacle on his right wrist. 

He tugged for a moment, and the catch 
resisted his efforts, then, putting all "his 
strength into a final effort, he. gave one 
powerful wrench. 

The stump of pencil broke, and the re¬ 
leased catch flew out of the socket. Next 
moment Tinker’s wrists were free, and he 
stretched his arms above his head, his grimy 
face aglow in the darkness. 

It only took him a few moments to re¬ 
move the ropes from his ankles, then, kick¬ 
ing off his boots, Tinker rose to his feet, 
and set to work to restore the circulation'" 
to his numbed limbs. 

The handcuffs were still attached to his 
left wrist, and he had no means of re¬ 
moving them, hut he slid the iron circles 
up on his forearm, and tucked the right 
handcuff through it, so that it was out of 

When his strength was restored, Tinkor 
crossed to the door and examined it. It 
was a huge barrier, and the lock, although 
an old one, was obviously strong, and there 
was nO possible chance of liis forcing it, so, 
turning now, he crossed the chamber to the 
wall on the left. 

He felt along the panels, in the hope 
that he* might find a loose board, so that 
he might get into the room in which he 
had seen Yermak and Galtine, but the par¬ 
tition was stoutly made, and he worked, 
his way to the end of it without finding a 
single gap. Then, as his hands reached 
the angle of the wall, they came in contact 
with a cupboard set in the solid masonry. 
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Tinker tugged at the door, and it gave to 
his pull; then, feeling his way cautiously, 
he stepped into the interior. 

The cupboard was piled with rugs and 
clothes, and these Tinker removed until he 
had cle'ared a space, then, reaching to the 
left of the cupboard, he found what he was 
seeking, a thin panel that gave slightly to 
his touch. He felt along to the bottom of 
the panel, and his fingers closed round the 
edge of it. A quick wrench saw one of the 
boards torn from the nails, and, drawing 
the board aside. Tinker reached through the 
E-T- 

Hi3 fingers came in contact with a num¬ 
ber of garments hinging on pegs, and a 
■mile of satisfaction crossed his face. There 
was a cupboard in the opposite room, and 
the panel he had torn out communicated 
with it. 

Another board had to be wrenched aside 
before Tinker could work his way through; 
then, a few minutes later, he found him¬ 
self in the other room. 

There was a window to his right, and he 
crossed to it, peering out into the darkness 
for a long moment. Then, presently, he 
saw a wavering light, and, as it came on 
through the misty darkness, it revealed it¬ 
self to be a lamp on the side of a cart driven 
by a huddled figure. 

The cart swayed on up the road, and, as 
the light flashed past the building, Tinker 
saw he was looking out on to the front of 
the inn. 

The light vanished,' and Blake’s assistant, 
satisfied now, leaned against the window to 
think for a moment. 

Yermak was going to return there in 
order to meet the engine-driver, and his 
assistant. It would not be wise for Tinker 
to be found in that chamber when the 
meeting took place. 

Again he tried to think of some plan 
that he might mako use of, but it was so 
»lopelcss that at last he gave it up, and. 


leaving the window, he went back to the 
cupboard, closing the door behind him, then 
returned to his own prison. 

He was careful to replace the garments 
and rugs in the cupboard before he closed 
the door, then, crossing to his pallet in the 
corner, he stretched himself out again. 

How long he lay there he never knew, 
but he was wakened at long last by the 
sound of voices whispering in the darkness^ 
He knew that it was well after- midnight, 
and he rose to his feet, creeping to the door 
to listen. 

He heard heavy footfalls, the murmur of 
Galtine’s voice, . then, with a shock that 
made him clutch at the door, another voics 
sounded. It was speaking in Russia^ 
fluently, but Tinker would have recognised 
the voice in any guise. 

“ The guv’nor 1" he gasped, amazement 
holding him motionless for a moment. 

The footfalls went on past his door, and 
he heard the creak of a lock at the far end 
of the passage. He listened, counting the 
various sounds. So far as he could make 
out, there were at least four or five indi¬ 
viduals in that party. 

After a long interval, he heard someone 
returning, and the heavy tread gave him a 
clue to the identity, an identity that was 
established a moment later by Galtino’s 

“ All right. Excellency, you shall be 
called early in the morning.” 

Tinker listened intently. 

He heard Galtine’s footfalls sound, and 
for a moment he thought the man was 
descending the stairs. Then it occurred to 
him there was no creak following the heavy 
sounds, and like a flash the youth realised 
what was happening. 

Gattine was deceiving the men he had,, 
called to; he was pretending to descend 
the stairs, but the truth was that he had 
moved on to the passage, and was making 1 
sounds close to Tinker’s door. 
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A few moments later proof that ho was 
right came to Tinker, for he heard Galtine 
enter the chamber on the left. 

Rising to his feet, Tinker sped noiselessly 
acroes his room, and, kneeling at the wall, 
felt for the chink in the partition. He was 
guided to'it by a faint beam of light, .and, 
peering through it, he saw Galtine' seated 
at the table, the lantern in front of him, a 
sheet of paper spread out. 

The innkeeper wa9 writing swiftly, and 
was completely absorbed in his task. 

Tinker noted that the man had seated him¬ 
self so that he was facing the door, a wise 
precaution so far as Galtine was concerned, 
for he could see anyone coming in; but, in 
doing that, the man had presented his back 
to the cupboard, and into Tinker’s mind a 
grim decision came. 

With cat-like pace the young detective 
reached the cupboard in his room, opened 
it, and slipped noiselessly through the par¬ 
tition, then, forcing the other door open 
inch by inch, he found himself at last with 
Galtine’s burly figure in front of him. 

This man was an enem'y, and a dan¬ 
gerous one. 

It was seldom that Tinker attacked an 
unsuspecting person, but he had no hesita¬ 
tion in doing so now. The handcuffs were 
slipped down, and, with a soundless leap. 
Tinker reached the seated figure. His left 
fist, with the handcuffs tight round the 
knuckles, swung against Galtine’s temple. 

The stout man rolled over on. to the 
table, then pitched full length on the floor. 

Tinker’s eyes travelled to the sheet of 
paper under the light. The message was 
written in French, and thero was no need 
for Tinker to cudgel his brain as to who it 
was meant for: 

, “ The English newspaper man is here, 
your excellency, with three others, and I 
think two of the others are the men who 
were on the barge. Something has hap¬ 
pened, but. fortunately, I have been ab ! e 


to . discover it. They think I am to bo 
trusted, and so I am leaving them here. 
When your excellency returns, lot him 
knock on the floor, and I will send up men 
to overpower these fools, but your excellency 
understands tbat I must not appear in the 
matter, for to play a double game one must 
keep out of the light!” 

That diabolical letter sent a' thrill of 
honest rage through Tinker’s heart, and 
he looked down at the gasping, prostrate 
figure with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“ You have got what you deserve, you 
skunk,” the lad told himself. “ By • 
Heaven, if I hadn’t tumbled to you, you 
would have made a clean sweep.” 

He stepped across the burly figure and 
reached the door, listening intently for a 
moment. There was no sound, then Tinker, 
hurrying down the passage, knocked gently 
oh the door of the end room. 

Someone stirred inside, then he heard 
Blake’s voice. 

“Who is it?’-’ ' 

Tinker fumbled with the lock of the 
door, and swung it open, entering the room. 

Blake, stretched out on the pallet bed, 
raised himself and stared for a moment at 
the grimy shape that showed under the 
feeble light of the candle. 

“Tinker, by James!” 

With a run the lad was across the room, 
and he caught his guv’nor by the hand. 

“You are in a trap, guv’nor!” he said, 

“ but with a bit of luck we’ll get out of it. 
I’ve got a fine story to tell you!” 

Lawless came across from his bed, and 
Tinker turned to him: 

“ Where are the others?’’ 'the lad asked. 

“ Humph! You seem to know all about 
it! Steele and Hemsley are across the 

“ Fetch them along, quick!” said Tinker. 

“ We’ll want all our brains to -work out 
this game, but I believe that .if we do it • 
the right way we can win through !” 



Y ERMAK, the bagmaker, 

shuffling down the hill towards the 
inn. 

It was .getting on towards four 
. o’clock in the morning, and Yermak was in 
a bad temper. 

As is common with men who have to 
keep themselves on the alert day in. and 
day out, Yermak was glad to get a moment 
when he could oast aside his burden and 
follow his own bent. 

He was a gambler to the finger tips, as 
are so many of his countrymen, and on 
leaving the inn on-the previous night, he 
had gone to the house of a man whom he 
knew, #mineowner, who had a big estab¬ 
lishment in "the better quarter of Tomsk. 

They had played J< vingt,” which is a 
Russian card game of considerable skill. 
The stakfes had been high, and that fat 
wad of Russian notes which Yermak car¬ 
ried with him, had received a severe 
pruning. 

Yermak had lost more thousands of 
roubles -than he cared to count, and, al¬ 
though he was aware that he could get 
fresh supplies from his masters, it had har¬ 
rowed the wizened bagmaker’s soul to pay 
up his losses and take his departure. 

To console him slightly, his host had 
plied him with drink, strong vodka and 

Yermak’s head was, however, stronger 
than these potent liquors; all the effect they 
had had on him was to sour his temper. 
He was, therefore, in a rather savage mood 
when he reached the door of the dark inn. 

Galtine had given him a key and Yermak 
let himself in through the passage, then 
headed for the stairs. The place was in 
utter darkness, but Yermak knew his way 
well enough. 

The inn was a fairly popular place, and 
there were other travellers staving there. 1 
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Galtine’s role as spy made it essential 
that he should run his inn in an open way, 
and Yermak had no desire to betray hia 

He reached the stairs and tip-toed up 
them, making very little noise. 

As he gained the top, he fancied he heard 
a rustling sound come from the passage, 
and his quick, ferret ears were pricked up 
at once. He made another pace, then sud¬ 
denly and swiftly two large hands gripped 
him, one of them falling across his lips and 
tightening there in a vice-like way that 
muffled the cry which arose to the spy’s 
throat. 

Yermak-was little, but he was tough, 
and he began to struggle fiercely. It was' 
obvious to him, however, that the individual 
who had him in his grip was possessed of 
extraordinary strength, for in a slow, easy 
way, Yermak was lifted off his feet and 
held by one huge arm, helpless as though 
he were a baby. 

His assailant walked down the passage, 
one hand still pressed over the Cossack’s 
lips, and all Yermak’s struggles and kick¬ 
ing were unavailing. 

The door opened and Yermak was car¬ 
ried through into a chamber, then a match 
spluttered in the darkness, and a candle 
was lighted. 

Yermak's bulging eyes .grew accustomed 
to the light, and he saw now a ring of 
grim faces surrounding him as he was held 
in that firm grip. 

The candle glinted on the cold barrel of 
a revolver, and the weapon was thrust for¬ 
ward until it was pressed against Yer¬ 
mak’s chest. 

“ All right, Lawless, let him, go!’’ 

The tall aristocrat clapped his prisoner on 
the table, and Yermak, sitting there doubled 
up like a*monkey, found himself looking, 
into the steel-blue eyes of Sexton Blake! 

Despite the grime and growth of beard 
on the lips and chin, Yermak recognised the. 
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detective. The quick, brilliant eyes of the 
bagmaker travelled from face to face, and 
despite his iron nerve, Yermak found his 
jaw dropping in utter amazement. a . 

Tinker was standing beside Blake, and 
on his right was Adrian Steele, while, 
seated on a chair between them was a 
gaunt, haggard figure, which, as Yermak’s 
eyes studied it, made the bagmaker draw 
a breath of sheer dismay. 

The stunted Cossack had not been, in any 
way responsible for the vile trick which 
had been played on Lord Hemsley, but he 
knew of that trick well enough, and the 
sight of him there now, free among his 
friends, sent a thrill of fear through the 
> wizened wretch. 

His Government would have to pay, and 
pay heavily if this man got away and was 
able to tell his story. 

The long, thin fingers of the bagmaker 
tightened on the edge of the table, then, 
cornered as he was, Yermak began to bluff. 

“ What does this mean?” he demanded 
harshly. 

Adrian Steele smiled. 

“ I think I recognise you now,” he com¬ 
mented. “ I was wondering who it was that 
Tinker was referring to, but 1 have a 
rather good memory for faces, and I fancy 
I-have seen you in London.” 

Yermak’s monkey' visage twitched. 

“ What does it matter where you have 
seen me?” he rapped back. “The ques- 
' tion is what does tliis mean ?” 

He was beginning to recover his nerve 
now, and, with it, came his usual assur- 

“ Galtine, I suppose, has played the 
traitor, eh?” 

“ Oh, no, he hasn’t,” Steele returned, 
“ not so far as you are concerned! But you 
may take it from me that Galtine will 
never play traitor again!’’ 

“ You mean he is dead?” 

“ No; but I mean his true position as spy 
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for your Government will be known very 
shortly. I’ll see to that 1” 

Yermak’s restless eyes travelled from face 

He saw now that Blake and his com¬ 
panions were wearing uniforms, mud* 
stained and begrimed. Steele, in the com¬ 
mandant’s coat, made a grim figure in the 
candle-light, . and the Cossack’s eyes 
widened. 

“ So you have been to the kremlin ?” 
he asked. “ Someone will have to pay for 
that visit!” 

“ I don’t doubt it in the least,” Steele 
returned grimly. “ But it will not be us!” 

“ I am not so sure about that,” Yermak 
went on. “ Russia is a big place, mon¬ 
sieur, and it is not so easy to get«>ut of as 
to get into.” 

“ Quite so,” Steele answered. “ To get 
out of Russia one requires a key, and you, 
my dear Yermak, are going to be that 
key!” 

The cornered roan’s face twisted into a 

“ You overrate m.v -powers, Monsieur 
Steele,” he said with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “ Do you expect me to hide you 
all under the folds of my coat,” 

, “ Oh no, we’ve a much better plan. We 
shah leave Siberia in comfort as your 
guests in that private train of yours!” 

Yermak’s eyes turned to Tinker, and the 
youngster smiled. 

“ You travelled very fast,” Tinker said. 
“ I remember how you passed our 'train. 
Perhaps you will be able to travel as fast 
again when we abart,” 

“It is impossible,” Yermak broke out. 
“ There are five of you, and, bold though 
you may be, you will never be aide to get 
through. I could not take you all into the 
train, even if I wanted to!” 

“ We have arranged our plans, Yermak,” 
Blake broke out, “and we are going to get 
you to help us.” 
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He made a significant gesture with the 
revolver. 

“ Under pressure,” he added, and the 
face of the bagmaker paled for a moment. 

Yermak was not to know that Blake was 
bluffing, so far as the actual personal 
violence was concerned. Being accustomed 
to deal with men who hold life cheaply, 
Yermak thought that these men confront¬ 
ing him "were as ruthless as himself. A 
life more or less to Yermak meant nothing, 
and he judged others by his own standard. 

“ Listen to me,” said Blake. “ Within 
the next half-hour or so the engine-driver 
and his assistant will be here to get their 

“You know about—about that?” 

Yermak stammered. 

“ We know all about your movements,” 
TMako said,'“ and that’s how we have come 
to arrange our plans. They will come up 
to your room, and we will meet them 
there. After that we will go quietly up to 
the station, and make a start. Your 
orders to the driver and the fireman will 
be to head for Irkutsk. You will have a 
companion with you when you meet them, 
but he will not interfere in the conversa¬ 
tion. Only you may take it from me that 
you will have to be careful, for it may 
be a dangerous companion, if you say too 
much!” 

“To Irkutsk?” 

“ Yes; that is the shortest route out of 
Siberia,” Blake returned, “ and it is the 
route we want to travel. You are a free 
agent, and can go where you please. You 
will give the engine-driver instructions to 
head east!” 

The bold plan revealed itself to Yermak 
in a flash, and again his furtive eyes 
flickered as they turned from face to face, 
but he saw nothing but grini - resolve in 
those countenances, and the bagmake- 
realised that he was in a trap. 

And so half an hour later, when the burly 


engine-driver and his assislant presented 
themselves in the lighted room in the front 
of the inn, Yermak, seated at the table, 
with a man in the garb of a Russian officer 
by his side, spoke his commands sharply. 

The other man had the flap of his loose H 
coat resting on the table, and the two stolid ' 
railway employees were not to be blamed 
that they did not notico that a round object' 
was pressing through the folds of that 
garment against Yermak’s lean back. 

The pressure of a revolver muzzle 
against thin ribs makes for dispatch! 

Yermak gave his orders in a harsh voice, 
and the engine-driver saluted. 

“ All right, comrade,” he said. “ We' 
shall be ready within half an hour!” - 

The two men went off, then about ten 
minutes later a move from the inn was 
made. Yermak and his officer escort strodo 
off up the lonely rood, through the town, 
and reached the railway-station, passing 
through there into a riding where the 
special train stood. 

A railway official came forward to the 
low wooden platform, lighted by a solitary 
lamp, and touched his cap as Yermak 
passed him. 

"You expect others, Excellency?” the 

Yermak had‘already given details to the 
officials of what was going to happen, and 
he could not go back on his word now. 

The man by his ride was a menace that 
made him play his part out to the bitter 

“ There will be three prisoners from the 
Cjoubernski,” Yermak said. “ They will 
come here under escort. Bring them to me 
as soon as they arrive.” 

Yermak and Lawless, for it was the tall 
aristocrat who had taken charge of that 
part of the plan, went on across the plat¬ 
form and into the single carriage. 

It was a saloon, divided into comfortable 
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apartment*, and liad once been used by a 
royal duke. The well-appointed coach 
made Lawless smile grimly, as he led the 
wizened captive through the corridor and 
into a section which was furnished with 
deep, roomy chairs and tables as a smoke- 

Yermak seated himself in one of the 
chairs near to the long, paneless window, 
and Lawless dropped into place by the 

Then began a long wait, for it was 
essential to the success of their [Jans that 
the others should not arrive until the first 
group of prisoners had been landed from 
the prison barge. 

That hour which Lawless spent seated 
beside the ferrbt-eyed bagmaker was one 
of the longest he had ever experienced! 

One or two figures had now gathered 
on the narrow side platform, and presently 
the driver of the engine came along and 
halted by the open window, looking into 
the coach. 

“We are ready. Excellency!” the man 

It seeded as though it was only a casual 
movement on Lawless’s part that sent a 
fold of his coat over the arm of Yermak’s 
chair, but it was a movement* that did not 
escape the quick eyes of the bagmaker, and 
he knew what it meant. 

“ All right; 1 shall give you the signal 1” 

The man trudged off, then five minutes 
later through the half-gloom of the morn¬ 
ing mists a line of moving figures ap¬ 
peared. They came up through %he station- 
yard and on to the narrow platform; three 
drab figures led by another in a mild- 
stained i Cossack uniform, the uniform of a 
sentry at the kremlin 1 - 

They reached the door ,of the carriage, 
and, 'at -a sharp command ifrom their escort, 
fignre after figure yanished into the lighted 


The group of figures on the platform 
came closer to the coach, and watched the 
line as they moved down the interior to¬ 
wards the section in which Yermak and 
Lawless were seated. 

Rumour had it that the wizened fellow,, 
who was important, enough to have a train 
of his own, was a very mighty personage, 
and these Tomsk officials were deeply in¬ 
terested in this incident which they could 
not understand! 

All they knew was that these three 
prisoners had been brought especially from 
the Goubernski, for they had been warned 
that such an event would happen. 

Yermak, on his feet now, moved to¬ 
wards the open window. Lawless leaned 
forward and put his hand on the thin 
shoulder; a touch, but it was more than 
sufficient. 

Yermak’s head and shoulders appeared 
out of the open window, and he waved to¬ 
wards the grimy figure of the driver lean¬ 
ing out from his coach. The man saluted 
in re:urn, then there was a loud blast from 
the engine, and the group of officials stood 

A signal jarred in the mist, then the 
powerful engine and long coach moved out 
from the siding, took the points below the 
station, and started off on its long run to¬ 
wards the Mongolian borders, bearing with 
it <^e wizened tiger, and five grim custo- 

A special train has many privileges on 
that Government-owned lined. It was over 
a thousand miles from Tomsk to Irkutsk, 
but the driver had been told to hurry, and 
there were long tracks of'the journey on, 
which he made amazing speed. 

He may have wondered that it was 
always at little, out-of-the-way stations that 
the signal was given him to halt, and the 
officials on these lonely stations wondered 
why the exalted personage in the train pro- 
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ferred to have his meals brought to him, 
but Blake and his companions were racing 
against time, against the telegraph, for 
they knew that sooner or later that grim 
trick of theirs would be discovered. 

It was only Yermak’s absence that might 
hold up the truth for a time, and so every 
station that appeared in front of them 
became a menace, and the whole party 
breathed with relief as they flashed on 
without check or hindrance. 

At Chita, three hundred miles beyond 
Irkutsk, they took a --branch line for 
Harbin, and four hours later found them¬ 
selves across the borders into Manchuria. 

They stopped at Chorkat, arriving there 
late in the evening, and, knowing that 
they were safe then and out of reach of 
the Russian authorities, they had their last 
interview with Yermak. 

“ You may go back now,” said Blake, in 
his grim way, “ or go on, just as you 

The eyes of the bagmaker narrowed into 
mere slits. 

“ There is no going back for me, mon¬ 
sieur,” he said slowly. “ A den of wolves 
would be safer! They will find out who it 
is that brought you through. There will 
be no comer in Russia where I may hide!” 

“That’s your affair!” Blake returned. 
“ It is all part of the game!” 

He looked at the bagmaker for a 
moment. 

“ I should not advise you to return to 
London, though,” the detective replied. 
“ There was something which happened in. 
Jermyn Street which I think you can ex¬ 
plain?” 

“ It is perfectly true, monsieur, that a 
traitor died there,” said Yermak. 

“ Well, we cali it murder in my country, 
and if I should find you there, you will 
be mado to pay!” 

They were standing on the wind-swept 


platform, and Yermak’s ferret eye3 studied 
Blake’s face ' for a moment, then he 
shrugged his thin shoulders. 

“ You are quite right, monsieur,” he 
said. “ I think that if I ventured to come 
hack to London, you would make me pay. 

I might even feel inclined to try and make 
you pay for this—some day!” 

And with that 'he strode hack to the 
train, and Blake, turning on his heel, went 
after his friends. 

He found them in the waiting-room 
among a throng of broad-faced, sleepy- 
looking early travellers. 

An uncomfortable - wait followed, then at 
long last, a slow-moving Manchurian train 
was boarded and they started off for "*• 
Mukden and home! 

Lord Hemsley’s return to London created 
a nine-day wonder, and the papers were 
filled with accounts of his imprisonment. 
The matter was taken up by the Govern¬ 
ment, but only a handful of individuals 
knew the real truth concerning that affair. 

Adrian Steele’s side of the matter was 
much more easily disposed of, for that wild 
will-o’-the-wisp character simply reappeared 
in the “ Mercury ”, offices again, and, as 
he himself wrote for the Press, explained 
the matter by slotting that reports of his 
death were greatly exaggerated ! 

But at a quiet supper held in Baker 
Street, Steele afid Lawless and Tinker, 
with their host, discussed again the theory 
which Blake had propounded over that 
billiard-match, and Lawless, shrugging his 
shoulders, gave -what was, perhaps, the 
truest verdiot. 
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“ Some men Just can’t help themselves 
being dragged into adventure,” he re¬ 
marked. “It is in their blood, anyhow. 
I didn’t want to interfere when Olga and 
her brother asked for someone to help them. 
It was just my luck that I should know 
Russian, and be the only one to answer 
them in their language.” 

He nodded across to the red-headed, keen- 
looking newspaper man. 

“ But, after all, it has been worth 
while,” Lawless went on, “ for we have met 
a kindred spirit hero in you, Adrian 


Steele, and I have a feeling in my hones- i 
that this adventure of ours won’t be the 
last!” 

A prophecy that was to be amply fulfilled 
in the near future! 


A month later came news from Olga; 
oil had been found, and the quiet content¬ 
ment that ran through the letter told of 
the peace that had come to those two 
stragglers from an unhappy country. 

SHE END, 
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picture-cards, depicting the POLICE OF ALL 
NATIONS, 
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